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information respecting Totila been limited to the references in the Dialogues, we should have pictured him as nothing better than a bold swashbuckling captain, with the instincts and disposition of a furious beast. In Gregory's excuse, however, it may be remembered that Totila was an Arian; and nothing that an Arian could say or do would be likely to find favour with the most orthodox of Popes. Moreover, Gregory belonged to the senatorial class, which suffered most during the Second Gothic War. Gregory would himself be just old enough to feel and recollect the horrors of the siege of Eome in 546; and when in after-life he looked back upon those dreadful days, it is not unnatural that he should harbour some bitterness against the man whom he regarded as the author of all the suffering. None the less, however, Gregory's criticisms of Totila are grossly unjust, and require to be corrected from authorities less prejudiced.
So soon as Totila took command the fortunes of the Goths in Italy underwent a change. After frustrating an attempt of the Eoman generals to capture Verona, the Gothic army won a brilliant victory at Faenza, and followed this up with another in the valley of Mugello. This was the prelude to the recovery of Central and Southern Italy. Passing Eome by for the moment, Totila marched into the southern provinces, carrying all before him. In 543 Naples itself surrendered, and the South again acknowledged the Gothic sovereignty.1 It was probably on this march to the siege of Naples that the king paid a memorable visit to St. Benedict at Monte Cassino, and listened awe-struck to the famous prophecy: " Much evil doest thou; much evil hast thou done; refrain thyself now from unrighteousness. Thou shalt go over the sea; shalt enter Eome. Nine years shalt thou reign; in the tenth thou shalt die." 2
After securing the South, Totila proceeded to make good his position in Central Italy. Fermo, Ascoli, Spoleto, Assisi fell before his arms, and Perugia was closely invested, though it still
might, if true, establish against Totila the charge of cruelty. But Procopius, who is a far better authority, gives us a very different impression of his character. Of. Procop. BelL Goth. iii. 6, 8, 36, etc. Yet even Prooopius gives one instance of cruelty (iii. 6).
1  Procop. Bell. Goth. iii. 3-7.
2  Greg. Dial. ii. 15.                                                          tit   tin*
